OF THE 


FRIENDS OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY, 
issembled in Convention at New York, 
OCVOBBLW 86, 1882. 


To the People of the United States: 
Fexiow Crrizens,—A numerous dele-\them to accompany us in the examination 
gation from several states in the Union have| which we propose to make of the arguments 
convened in the city of New York, repre-land statements recently put forth ; appeal- 
senting great national interests, which they|ing to their clear discernment of truth, their 

are anxious, by the most efficient but peace- high sense of duty, and their calm mural 

able means, to defend and support. In ad- courage, to avert the evils that now seem to 

| dressing themselves to the People of thel|threaten the prosperity and peace of the 


United States, they invoke their candid at-|country. j 
tention to several topics of great national| Of these topics, the first in orderand the 
importance, without assuming any authori- gravest.in character, 1espects the constitu- 
ty ultimately to decide them ; conscious|tional power of Congress to pass’ the ‘laws 
«that their reasonings and opinions can have,| which are the subject of complaint. 
and ought to have, no other influence or| Asa constitutional question, the inquiry 
force than belongs to their truth and sound-lis not whether the laws are wise or unwise, 
ness. re __ {whether in their operations they are always 
A system of laws imposing duties for the|equal,or sometimes unequal,or whether indi- 
encouragement and protection of domesticjviduals may not think them so widea depar- 
industry, upon the faith of which a large|ture from a just administration of the pow- 
portion of the people of this country havelers of the government, as to be, inan inde- 
invested their property, and given a new di-|finite and loose sense, inconsistent with the 
tection to their labor, and with a continu-\spint of the constitution. The true and 
ance of which are completely identified alljreal question is, do they exceed the power 
their hopes of maintenance for themselveslof the law-giver; and do they, for that rea- 
and their families, has been recently de-lson, fail to be obligatory? 
nounced as ‘‘ distinguished by every char-| We dissent from the notion that laws 
acteristic which may define a tyranny. the plainly unconstitutional may yet beso fram- 
most odious.” ‘The entire abolition of thisled as to escape the animadversion of courts 
system, vitally involving the interest ofloflaw. If unconstitutional, their tue cha- 
armers, Mechanics, Manufacturers, Mer-|racter will either appear on their face, or 
chants, and all the laboring classes, has may be made to appear by stating the facts 
been demanded in a tone that offers no hepel which fasten that character upon them.— 
~. of condition or compromise. A submission| And if the motives which. are supposed to 
to such a demand, with or without thelhave influenced Congress in their enact- 
consent of those who must be the victims,|ments, are not facts which may be properly 
would be marked by such scenes of ruinlinquired into to give them this character, 
and despair, as no one, not blinded by the|the reason is, not that Congtess has execu- 
strongest passions of our ‘nature, could wit-|ted an unlawful power or veiled an unlawful 
ness without compunction. purpose under a general law, but that the 
We address ourselves, then, to the en- general power being given to Congress, to 
lightened patriotism of our citizens in every pass such laws, the purpose.of the law, like 
part ofthe Union; and we earnestly entreatlits occasion, its duration, or any other part 
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of its character, is constitutionally referred|admissions or concessions have been made 
to the discretion of Congress. - \|by those who deny the existence of the 
The present constitution has been in ope-fpower, notwithstanding the general and po- 
ration (with a success not more gratifying sitive terms in which that denial is express- 
to ourselves than surprising to the 1est ofjed. 
the world) for forty-two years. ‘T'wenty- It seems to us, indeed, that the plain ob- 
one different Congresses, regularly elected|ject of the constitution, and the strong rea- 
and appointed by the people, and their a-lson of the case, have driven those who de- 
gents, and the State Legislatures, havejny the power, even upon their own mistak- 
successively assembled to enact laws underlen view of its source, into the necessity of 
its authority. Seven distinguished individ-/making admissions which, when made, 
uals have been called by the voice of thelleave no ground for ther argument. ‘They 
country to the chair of the Chief Magistra-ldeny that Congress can rightfully lay duties 
cy, all holding, and some of them, on vari-|for the sole, or the main purpose, of encour- 
ous occasions, having exercised the power, aging manufactures; but they admit, at the 
of giving a negative to such acts of Con-lsame time, that Congress may lay duties 
gress as, in their opinion, transcended the|for revenue, and that, in laying such duties, 
just limit of legislative authority. During|it may so arrange them as incidentally to 
the same period a supreme Judicial Tribunal) give protection to manufactures. They ad- 
has existed, uot less distinguished for purity|mit, too, that Congress may lay duties not 
and talent, than for dignity and importance, |designed for revenue, but designed to coun- 
whose high function it properly is to pro-|tervail the injurious regulations of foreign 
nounce its solemn judgment on the consti-/powers. Are not these concessions inconsis- 
tutional extent of the power of Congress,|tent with the main proposition? How can 
cwhenever any exercise of that power islit be longer denied that Congress may lay 
‘complained of, and the case is brought duly|duties for protection, after it is conceded 
beforeit. Most of these successive Congres-|that it may arrange duties with that view? 
ses have passed laws similar in character,|[t cannot be true that the power was given 
in design, and in effect, to the acts now/for revenue only, and that it ought to be 
complained of ; and all of them have une-|strictly confined to that object, and true, al- 
quivocally sanctioned their principle. Alllso, that in selecting subjects of duties, re- 
these Chiet’ Magistrates, in like manner,|gard may be had to a different object. 
have, without doubt or hesitation, recogni-) An individual in society is the consumer 
zed the existence of the power; and nojof a particular foreign article; he finds it 
“question of its validity has been raised in|heavily taxed by duties, while other arti- 
‘the Judicial Tribunals. It is under this|cles, equally capable of producing revenue, 
-weight of authority, and this length ofjare untaxed. Does it make any difference 
practice in its favor, and after the invest-lto him, whether the article necessary to 
ment, upon the faith of it, of a capital prob-|him was seized on, as the main purpose of 
ably amounting to two hundred and fitty|the law, with the sole object of protection, 
millions of dollars, that a disposition haslor whether it was only tnesdentally sélected, 
now sprung up-to deny the power altogeth-lin order ‘to favor the manufacturer, while 
er, and to propose, if its exercise be per-|the commodities consumed by his neigh- 
sisted in, ‘a resort to such means of redress|bors, though equally fit subjects for a tax 
as threaten the Union. for revenue, are passed over in this inciden- 
We cannot but persuade ouiselves, that|tal arrangement? Will not every ingenu- 
‘before the American People abandon a sys-|ous mind at once agree, that if the power 
tem of laws, now of long’continuance, pass-|to lay duties was conferred on Congress for 
ed at different times by the constituted au-jthe sole purpose of revenue, it is a viola- 
thorities with the full approbation of the|tion of its trust te mingle any other purpose 
whole country ; and especially, before they|with that, as much as it would be to substi- 
break up their Government and return to ajtute an entire new purpose for it? Congress 
state ofanarchy, on the ground that such|cannot look with one glance to revenue, and 
laws are unconstitutional, they will give to|the other to protection, if the constitution 
that question a very careful and serious|limits its power to revenue alone. When 
consideration. it is thus said that protection is a fit object 
Before proceeding to express the genetal/to be regarded incidentally, in laying du- 
views entertained on this important subject] ties, but that the general purpose must still 
by the members of this convention, it is not}/be revenue, who shall inform us how much, 
altogether uninteresting to inquire how farjin the motives of Congress, must be the 
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main purpose of revenue, and how muchjare themselves no other than so many acts ~ 
may be the incidental purpose of protectionjpassed to countervaal the injurious commer- ° 
—how high may the incidental object rise,jecal regulations of foreign states. 
and the law be yet constitutional; or at} The United States have not been the first 
what point will it have approached so near/to reject the theory of free trade. They 
the main, or the only object of the duty, as|have not introduced into the world new 
to render thelaw void? It may be answer-|modes of legislation. They have not origi- 
ed, possibly, that the admission goes nojnated a system of protection; far otherwise. 
farther than this: that when Congress has|At the very moment they had succeeded to 
already resolved to lay duties, then it may,}throw off their colonial bondage, and had 
as asubsequent resolution, resolve to layjestablished their own independence, they 
them on such a selection of articles as shall|found that their condition, so far as respect- 
best favor manufactures. But would notled Commerce, Agriculture and Manufac- 
such a subsequent resolution, be wholly|tures, was but partially bettered by the 
aside from the exercise of a mere revenue|change, because they found the ports of the 
power? Would it not be a clear imposition|leading states of Europe shut against their 
of duties for protection? And might it not|ships and against their products. ‘They of- 
lead, practically, to the same consequences, |fered free trade to all nations; but the na- 
since, under this admitted power of selection|tions with one accord rejected their offer. 
and arrangement, the whole burden of the/The subjects of other states were protect- 
government might be laid with a direct viewJed, as against them, by the laws of other 
to protection merely. states; but they were protected against no- 
‘The other admission, that is, that Con-!body. Itis undeniably true that this con- 
gress may lay duties to countervail the in-|dition of things was one of the very causes 
jurious regulations of foreign states,seems to|which led to the adoption of the present 
us still more decisive. This concedes, atjzovernment. Itis unquestionable, as mat- 
once, that the power to lay duties is not ajter of historic record, that one strong mo- 
mere revenue power; for here is one admit-|tive for forming and establishing the pres- 
ted case, in which it may properly be exer-lent constitution, was to organize a govern- 
cised, which has no relation to revenue.—|ment that should possess the power of coun- 
Yet this is not particular or specified power.|tervailing these foreign regulations by ade- 


The constitution no more points out this, as 
being a proper object, than it points out pro- 
tection. If it be provided for at all, it is be-! 
cause it is embraced in the general words of 
thegrant. Itisthere, or it is no where.— 
Laws laying duties to countervail the regu- 
lations of other states, are regulations of 
trade. They are notlonly like laws of pro- 
tection, but they are, emphatically, them- 
selves laws of protection. ‘They have usu- 
ally no other end or design than to protect 


quate measures, and thereby protecting the 
labor and industry of the people of the 
eountry. Countervailing laws were accor- 
dingly passed at the very first session of the 
first Congress; others have been passed at 
various times since; one and all, they par- 
take of the same character; they are all 
countervailing laws, rende1ed expedient and 
necessary by the policy pursued by other 
nations. ‘The Republic is now composed of 
thirteen millions of people; all the principal 


the manufactures or other. interests of our|products of eight or nine of these thirteen 

own citizens fiom the effect of unequal com-|millions are at this moment, shut out from 

petition or monopoly on the part of other na-|the great market of consumption abroad, 

tions. Congress, then, upon this admis-leither by absolute prohibition or by high 

sion, may lay duties with the single object|duties; and it 1g to meet this state of things, 
of encouraging certain descriptions of do-|it is to countervail these foreign regulations, 

mestic employment or industry; and it re-|so injurious to us, it is to place ourselves on 
mains for those who concede this, and yet|some footing of equality, it is to rescue the 
deny the general power, to show how it is,] American people from an inferiority, a sub- 
that Congress has power in its discretion|jection, at once. dishonorable and burden- 

to protect some classes of industry, and nojsome, at once degrading to its character, 

power in the same discretion, and by the|while it increases its toils, that those very 

same means, to protect others. But thellaws were’originally passed, have all along 

admission goes still further. {ft not only{continued, and now exist. They are, 

furnishes an analogy for the case in argu-|therefore, countervailing laws, and no other, 
ment, but meets and covers that identicaljin every just sense of these terms. 

case. The laws,so much opposed, whose} Having made these remarks on what is 
constitutional validity is so loudly denied,}conceded by those who deny the power of 
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Congress to protest manufactures, and onling object with all governments, in laying 
the effect of that concession, we proceed tojduties ahd regulating trade, was, and for 
present the view which this meeting enter-|a long time had been, _the encouragement 
tains on the general constitutional question. |of manvufactutes. ‘This was emphatically 
By the constitution Congress has power, true of England, whose language the: con- 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts} vention spoke, and whose legal and legis- 
and excises.” It has power also “ to reg- lative phraseclogy was theirs also. Every 
ulate commerce with foreign nations.” leading state of Kurope was, at. that mo- 
The power to lay duties is accompanied} ment, regulating its commerce for purposes 
by one express qualification or limitation, of this nature, Sucha purpose, indeed, had 
which is, ‘ that all duties shall be uniform|been long sought to be accomplished by 
throughout the United States.” The pow-|some of the states themselves, by their own 
er to regulate commerce has its limitation] regulations of trade. Massachusetts had 
also, which is, that no regulation of com-|attempted it, New York had attempted it, 
merce shall give preference to the ports of] Virginia had attempted ; and we believe 
one state over those of another; and there|other states had done the same. How inef- 
is another limitation, which may apply to|fectual all their attempts were, for want of 
both clauses, namely, that no export duty|union and a general system, was soon seen 
shall ever be laid. and felt, by the whole country; but they 
Here then is a grant of power in broad|show to what ends, and to what uses, the 
and general terms, but with certain specific} power to regulate trade was understood to 
limitations,caretully expressed. But neith-/extend. But not only in other nations, and 
er of these limitations applies, in any man-|in the states, before the adoption of the 
ner, to that exercise of the power which is] present constitution, as we shall have occa- 
now under consideration. Neither ofthem,|sion to show hereafter, but in the United 
nor any other clause or word in the whole| States sinee, and in the administration of 
constitution manifests the slightest intention| this very constitution, regulations of trade 
to restrain the word so as to prohibit Con-|have been made, in almost innumerable in- 
gress from laying duties for protection.—|stances, with no view to revenue, but with 
Theattempt is nothing less than to add ajasole and exclusive regard to protection. 
restriction which the constitutionhas omit-| | If our understanding of the constitution 
ted. Who has authority to add this? 1f|be not according to its true meaning, that 
other restrictions had been intended they] instrument has been grossly violated from 
would have been expressed. When the| the very beginning. What are all the re- 
business of limitation was before the Con-| gistry acts; what the bounties on the fishe- 
vention, what was omitted was as much an|ries, but so many avowed eflorts to protect 
exercise of intention as what was expressed.| American Industry, under the power of re- 
It stated all the restraints on Congress|gulating trade? ‘The American ship-build- 
which it intended; and to impose others|er and ship-cwner has enjoyed from. the 
now would be, not to interpret the constitu-| first, and we think properly, not only the 
tion, but to change it; not to construe the} protection in that trade, but the monopoly 
existing instrument, but to make another. |of it. He shuts out all foreign competition, 
The words of the grant being general,}and he does so on the ground that the pub- 
to lay duties and to regulate commerce,|lic good is promoted by giving him this ad- 
their meaning is to be ascertained by refer-|vautage. We think he is right in asking 
ence to the common use and import of Jan-| this, and the Government right in granting 
guage. No unusual signification is to belit. Yet this is not free trade ; it is prefer- 
given to the terms, either to restrain or to}ence;—it is protection, and protection of a 
enlarge their import. Congress in its dis-| manufacture under the power to regulate 
cretion, is to lay duties and to regulate|trade. The laws giving this protection to 
trade for all the objects and purposes for|the manufacture and the use of ships may 
which duties are ordinarily laid and trade| be wise, and laws protecting other manufac- 
ordinarily regulated. If such a thing was|tures may be unwise. But the first cannot 
never before heard of as laying duties and|be constitutional and the latter not consti- 
regulating trade with a view to encourage| tutional. If there be power for one, there 
manufactures,then it might be said that the]is power for both. Both are diawn from the 
convention did not contemplate such an ex-/same grant, both operate from the same 
ercise of the power by Congress. But it}general means, and both regard the same 
was perfectly known to the convention and] object, the protection, namely, of American 
to the people of this country that one lead-|laborand eapital against foreign competition. 
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Ifit be said that the navigation act is found-|passed primarily for revenue, the constru- 
ed in national policy and thatitis essentialling power must be authorized) to inquire 
to national defence and national indepen-|whether thar revenue be necessary. For if 
dence. we admit it. But we answer; in thelit be conceded that Cougress has’a consti- 
first place, that Congress could not exercise|tutional power to raise an indefinite amount 
a power not granted, merely because itlof revenue, such a concession. will cover any 
might be useful or necessary : and, in the/system ofimpoststhat may ever be‘adopted. 
second place, we say that the same remark|The right to raise more revenue’ than the 
is true of the policy of protecting manufac-lexpenses of government require implies the 
tures, That policy, also, is essential to'ma-lexercise of a power to tax under circum- 
tional independence. Iron, hemp and cloth-/stances in which the raising of revenue can- 


- ing for sailors and soldiers are not less indis-|not be'a’ primary purpose, but in which a 


pensable to national defence than ships'and|purpose to protect industry, or, in other 
seamen. Not only in the general use of lan-|words, what has been called the incidental 
guage, then, does the power of laying duties|object, may be rendered, in effect, the prin- 
and regulating trade extend to the protec-|cipal object of the tax, although veiled un- 
tion, by the use of such means, of domestic|der the revenue power. For these reasons 
manufactures, but such has ‘been the con-|we say it follows as’ an inevitable conse- 
stant interpretation of the constitution ttself.|\quence, under this view of the source of the 
We think, mdeed, that when a generallprotective power, that the constitutionality 
power is given to Congress by the constitu-jof any system of imposts, professing to be 
tion of the United States, in plain and un+|directed to revenue, must depend upon the 
ambiguous words, their acts are constitu-|fact whether that revenue be necessary to 
tional and valid if they are within the scope|the government or not. _ 
of the granted power ; and, that in consid-| The’ statement of such a consequence is 
ering the validity of the law, the motivesofjsufficient to. show what endless difficulties 
the legislature can never be investigated.|must embarrass the operations of the gov- 
Having granted the power, with such limits|ernment in defining the limits of this inci- 
expressed as were thought proper, its exer-|dental. ptotection, which has: been alleged 
cise, within those limits, 1s left to the dis-|to: be the only protection that theconstitu- 
cretion of Congress. tion allows, and of itself affords, what we 
What is the true character of the oppo-|conceive to be an unanswerable argument 
site doctrine ?» It is, that the constitution-lagainst referring the right to protect indus- 
ality of a law depends, not on its provisions|try exclusively to that clause of the consti- 
and enactments, but on the motives of those|tution which authorizes Congress to lay im- 
who passed it. Is not such a notion new ?\posts for the purpose of revenue. 
How are we to ascertain the motives ofa} To determine whether» any proposed a- 
Legislature ? By private enquiry ; by pub-\mount in reveiiue’ be necessary, would in a 
lic examination ; by conjectare? The law|great number of | cases, prove a fruitful 
may be passed on mixed’ motives ; some|source of vexatious and unprofitable contro- 
members voting for revenue; andsome tor|versy. One party,—conceiving it wise to 
protection ; or one house may act with onejimprove the face of their territory with ex- 
view, and the other house*with another.—|pensive roads and canals, to provide fortifi- 
What will be the character of sucha law ?|cations and the munitions of war, and to ac- 
According to this new theory, if the mo-|cumulate treasure in the: expectation of na~ 
tives be constitutional then the actis ; if the|tional difficulties,—would find good reason 
motives be unconstitutional, then the act is|to maintain that'a large revenue was indis- 
unconstitutional also. It follows, therefore,|pensable to the nation. . With this party a 
that a law passed by one Congress may be|high and burdensome rate of imposts, fully 
constitutional which, if passed: by another,}adequate to the most extensive protection 
though in the same words, would be uncon- of manufactures that has \ been asked for, 
stitutional. Besides, on this theory a law|would be a constitutional application of the 
may be unconstitutional for its omissions as|revenue power. Another party, more thrilty 
wellas its enactments ; because, in layinglin their policy, holding that the expeudi- 
duties articles may be omitted as well as|tures of the government should be graduat- 
atticles inserted, from a design to’ favorjed to the lowest practicable scale of econo- 


manufactures. my, would contend that nothing should be 
We may pursue this inquiry a step far-jraised by duties above the ordinary supplies 
ther. necessary for the pay of the public agents. 


In order to ascertain whether anaet were! With this class all the excess, above the 
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sum they might hold to be necessary, wouldjwill be, in effect, the adoption of a policy 
be the fruit of an unconstitutional tax.—|for the encouragement of foreign industry. 
Who would judge betwa@en these conflict-|And we might here pause and ask, whether 
ing opinions ? [If such were the limits up-|it can be supposed that the founders of our 
on the power of Congress it would be true,jgovernment intended to give a power to 
as has been said, that there might be acts|Congress to adopt a scheme of policy di- 
in violation of the constitution which would|rected to the encouragement of foreign la- 
elude the notice of the judicial tribunals ;/60r by a scale of low duties, without also 
but the evident absurdity of subjecting thejallowing to that body a right, when they 
right to exercise fundamental powers to @o|found it convenient, to encourage domestic 
vague and intangible a standard of inter-|industry by a higher scale of duties? Let 
pretation, furnishes one of the most. satis-\those who answer this question in the af- 
factory proofs that no such intention existed/firmative, show some reason'for the opinion 
in the minds of those who framed our con-|that the convention which framed the con- 
stitution. stitutiox should set more value upona pow- 
Pursuing . the investigation, it will bejer to encourage foreign industry, under any 
found that the difficulty attending this no-|possible necessity to exercise it, than upon 
tion of the source of the protecting powerta similar power to encourage and_ protect 
does not end with the impracticability ofjour own. 
determining upon the necessity of revenue.|. We think we have said enough to indi- 
It goes still deeper. It is affirmed, and nojcate the pernicious tendencies of the doc- 
doubt with truth, that a reduction of duties|trine, sustained by many eminent citizens 
upon the necessaries or customary luxuriesjot our land, which ascribes the right to pro- 
of a nation frequently increases the revenue.|tect domestic manufactures, solely to the 
In such an event. the defenders of the posi-|revenue power conferred by the constitu- 
tion that the power of Congress is limited/tion upon Congress; and have demonstra- 
to the supply of a necessary revenue, willjted that this error, if adopted, must lead the 
find themselves unexpectedly put in posses-|public functionaries into practical embar- 
sion of a surplus income which, according}rassments entirely irreconcileable with a 
to the assumed principle, they had no right|}wholesome administration of the laws. 
to raise ; and it will be apparent that the} With a view to show that the protection 
people will be even more taxed than theyjof manufacturing industry is mainly refer- 
were before; for the duty having been ren-jrable to the power to regulate commerce, 
dered productive of a larger amount of re-|and was intended to be embraced by the 


venue to the government, a greater aggre- 
gate sum will have been taken from the 
pockets of the people; and it will then be 


clause of the constitution that invests the 
supreme legislature with that power, in ad- 
dition to the suggestions that we have al- 


found that Congress, instead of lessening;ready made, we deem it not unprofitable 


the publie burthens by their reduction. of 
duties, will have only been encouraging the 
consumption of a greater quantity of the 
taxed article. A large consumption with a 
small tax being, in this case, more than e- 
quivalent to a small consumption with a 
large tax. And thus, in spite of all the pre- 
cautions which the most scrupulous guar- 
dians of the constitution: may exercise, the 


briefly to recur to the history of the coun- 
try, from which we shall derive lights that 
may guide us to the most unerring conelu- 
sions in confirmation of our doctrine. ‘The 
narrative of events from 1783 to 1787, the 
circumstances attending the adoption of the 
constitution and the range of its early op- 
erations, whilst yet in the hands of its au- 
thors, afford a mass of testimony that Con- 


public functionaries, against their will, and'gress has but responded to the expectations 


with the most conscientious desire to avoid 
infractions of the law, will. oftentimes be 


of the country in so regulating trade as to 
furnish the requisite protection to the ex- 


fated to discover that they have produced pansion and growth of our own labor. 


unconstitutional results. ‘The only remedy 
for which would seem to be to abandon this 
intractable mode of taxation by imposts and 
resort to direct taxes upon the people. 

As long, however, as such results may 
follow the reduction of duties, it will beseen 


The regulation of commerce was not a 
new term invented by the framers of the 
constitution. It was at the time of the a- 
doption of that instrument by the people a 
term familiar to their apprehension and int- 
pressed upon their understandings, by the 


that a system which merely increasesstrongest comments that the history of op- 


the consumption of imported commo- 
dities without diminishing the revenue 


pression could furnish. ‘The war of the 
revolution, that had just closed, sprang out 
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of the conflicts in which this subject had 
been presented in the countless forms which 
an engrossing topic of complaint may be 


supposed to assume in the discussions of an 
The same 
subject had been canvassed in the British 
Parliament until argument and declamation 
were exhausted. ‘The mother country had 
regulated the commerce of the colonies, 
through a series of odious and unfeeling re- 
strictions, for more than a century, until 
the phrase had acquired the notoriety of a 
She had fettered their 
trade hy cruel prohibitions, and controlled 
their labor by systems of denial that re- 


excited and rebelling people. 


hateful grievance. 


duced them to the lowest state of suffering 


yet it is remarkable, that, deeming this op- 
pressive policy a lawful exercise of the pre- 
rogative of regulating commerce, the colo- 
nists submitted to these evils with a resig- 
nation that indicated their sense of the du- 
ty of obedience to an acknowledged though 
All manufactures calcu- 
lated to biing wealth into the country, were 
strictly forbidden; the erection of forges, 
for example, was denounced as a nuisance, 
and these establishments were liable to be 
abated by that name; it was declared un- 
lawful to export the simplest fabrics, even 
of shoes or hats, from one province to an- 
other. Still the people did not deny the 
legality of these attempts to regulate com- 
But when the right was assumed 
to collect revenue in the colonies for the 
benefit of the mother country, the first as- 
sertion of such a principle was met by open 
The distinction was palpable 
enough, to every man, between these two 
It is worthy of 
rk, that lord Chatham, in 1765 in the 
British House of Commons, distinctly de- 
fined the two branches of power in terms 
that literally apply to the subject we have 
been dircussing and which show how clear- 
ly they were brought to the notice of the 
country; ‘there is a plain distinction,’ in 
his longuage, ‘between taxes levied for the 
of raising a levenue and duties im- 
the regulation of trade for the ac- 
although in! 
the consequences, some revenue might inci- 
dentally arise from the latter.” Indeed, the, 
whole tenor of the public discussion on those 
subjects, so rife at that period throughout 
England and America, furnishes the most 
conclusive evidence that a specific idea was 
attached to the phrase incorporated into 
our constitution, that its scope was to in- 
clude the idea of levying duties in such a 


misused power. 


merce. 


rebellion. 


pretensions of authority. 


rema 


purpose 


posed for } 
commodation of the subject; 


form as to encourage and protect, or, at 


least, to control and direct the growth of 
domestic industry. : 

The complaints against the articles of 
confederation, for which the constitution 
was substituted, embraced, amongst other 
things, an objection to the forms by which 
the legislation in reference to the regulation 
of commerce was impeded; and it was a 
prominent design of the new constitution to 
remedy this defect. The right to lay even 
prohibitory duties was freely admitted in 
the discussion upon the constitution; and 
we may safely affirm that the whole nation, 
at that day, regarded such a power as one 
of the necessary conclusions from the grant 
that had been made. ‘The subsequent ac- 
tion of the government corroborates this 
idea. The first approaches of the people to 
their new rulers were made in behalf of the 
exercise ofa protecting power in favor of 
their industry. They spoke of the injury 
they had sustained under the former order 
of things; of the ruinous competition to 
which the policy of the mother country had 
exposed them; and demanded the estab- 
lishment ofa system of measures that should 
accomplish their favorite purpose of crea- 
ting a vigorous domestic manufacture. The 
unrestrained admission of British goods had 
reduced our manufacturers and artizans to 
absolute want: the free entry of British 
shipping had expelled our vessels from the 
ocean. From Charleston to Boston this 
condition of things was the subject of one 
loud and continued remonstrance; and the 
remedy for it was.a prominent ebject in 
the establishment of a new general govern- 
ment. The ship-builders and shipowners 
complained that foreign bottoms brought 
tothe country all that was imported, to 
their ruin ; and they besought their fellow 
citizens to join them in measures 0! protec- 
tion. ‘The manufacturers and mechanics 
declared that it was of little importance to 
them in what bottoms articles were imported 
since this unrestrictied importation,in what- 
ever bottoms, threatened to reduce them to 
starvation. Both had applied to their own 
state governments for redress, but these 
governments, from want of concert, could 
give no effectual relief. Attempts had been 
made to amend the articles of confederation 
for the very purpose ot conferring this pow- 
er upon congress ; but these attempts had 
failed. Hence it was that the establishment 
of the present government was hailed with 
the utmost enthusiasm and celebrated in the 
principal cities, by all classes, with manifes- 
tations of hope and joy. 

The earliest legislation of the new govern- 


; 
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awentavoweand adopts the principle for which 
we have beon contending. The first impor- 
tant act on the statute book contains the fol- 
lowing praamble :—‘ Whereas it is necessary 
for the support of gevernment and the eneour- 
agement and protection of manufactures, that 
duties be laid on goods § merchandise.’ This 
preamble was written, supported and passed 
by those who had come “recently from the 
convention where the Constitution had been 
formed. They were carrying into effect their 
own instrument. They seem, indeed,—for 
preambles are quite unusual,—to have intro- 
duced this for the purpose of sewing the 
country that its expectations would be tul- 
filled, and that the manufactures of the nation 
would protected. If, therefore, the existing 
laws violate the constitution, the original act 
violated it. If this charter of right be mar- 
red now, it. was marred then, and marred by 
those who made it. 

If protection be unconstitutional, this law 
carries unconstilutionality im its front; and 
yet, not one member of the first Congress ap- 
pears to have thought it unconstitutional. In 
the whole course of the debates, protracted 
through several weeks, no one expressed a 
-doubt of the power of Congressito lay duties 
for protection;..we may therefore affirm that 
the power was.admitted by ,all. Some arti- 
cles were taxed for revenue only ; and.some 
for protection only; and some for both. 
The published debates show all this, and, 
as we have already said, every Congress, 
from that day to this, has recognized the 
same power. Every President, beginning 
with him who is justly esteemed the Father 


enforced upon Congresa because the States 
had surrendered their whole power on this 
uestion, and were themselves, prohibited 
rom exercising it by the constitution itself; 
since as they could not, as seperate states, ex- 
ercise it well, it was taken away from them 
and vested in the national legislature. It was 
said, therefore, and said traly, that it would 
‘bea fraud upon the States, if Congress, now 
the sole possessor of the power, should refuse 
to.exervise it. The consiitution had declared, 
that.no State should lay any duty except for 
the mere purpose of enforcing its inspection 
laws —ls it conceivable,that the people would 
agree to deprive their own state governments 
of the power of protecting manufactures, by 
suitable regulations of trade, without the con- 
sent of Congress, for any other reason than 
because this power was intentionally transfer- 
red to the general Government? The doc- 
trine now advanced, imputes the strongest ab- 
surdity, both to the framers of the constitu- 
lion and to the people. It supposes them, in- 
stead of creating a new remedy for acknowl- 
edged evils, to have forever abolished the 
poor but only remedy which already existed. 
It supposes, that instead of giving to Con- 
gress, as was their avowed cesign, effectual 
power to protect manufactures, they did no 
more than prohibit the States from exercising 
that power, and extinguish it as a thing to le 
deprecated every where and altogether. It 
supposes them to have imposed new shackles 
on their own limbs, and to have surrendered 
themselves, thus voluntarily bound, to the 
mercy of their foreign competitors and rivals. 
We cannot yield our assent to opinions which 


of his Country, has sanctioned it, and most ofjascribe purposes like these, or a policy like 


them have recommended its exercise, in ear- 
nestterms. Indeed, it, has-been constantly 
exercised; protection has been given. by 
the registry acts; it has been given by 
the tonnage duty acts; it has been given 
by the act regulating the coasting trade ; 
t has been given to the fisheries ; it has been 


given te the cotton of Carolina ; to the coal ofjhold the power to be constitutional. 


Virginie; to the hemp of Kentncky ; the lead 
of Missouri and Illinois ; to the sugar of Lou- 


this, either to. the Convention, or tothe peo- 
ple. 

Ivonly cemains for us to add, that the pub- 
lie judgement has, at all times, affirmed the 
existence of this power, and approved its ex- 
ercise. Even at this moment,there is no rea- 
ison to doubt that nine-tenths of all the people 
It is 
‘therefore, not only agninstthe words of the 
constitution, against the manifest design of 


isiana, to the iron of the middle, western and the nation in establishing it, against the uni- 


southern, States; and it has been given to the 
various artizans, mechanics and manatac- 
turers... It is now forty-two years since this 
system of protection began, and it has never 
‘been intermitted ur suspended, with regard to 
many commodities, for asingle hour, Is all 
this legislation now to be deemed unconstitu- 
tional? Are all these: interests to be brought 
into jeopardy, and perhaps:to ruin upon this 
modern construction of: the consiitution ? 

Not only has Congress thus constantly ex- 
ercised this. power, but it has thought itself, 
from the first, under peculiar obligations to 
exercise it. [thas considered that it would 
be guilty of a plain breach of duty ifjit should 
not exercise it; and so it was declared in its 
§rst session. This policy was more earnestly 


form sense of Congress in passing‘laws under 
it, against the practice of forty years, never 
stayed nor suspended, against the opinion of 
every tribunal in the country, as far as we 
are informed ; butitis also against the en- 
tire. conyiction of a vast majority of the 
people themselves, that these new, and what 
we think dangetous opinions,are now brought 
forward as the true doctrines of the constitu- 
tion. 

lt is an error to suppose that the regulation 
‘af commerce should necessarily imply the de- 
nial of a right to restrict, diminish or prohibit 
any particular branch of it. The suppression 
of any trade, injurious to the community, isas 
much a national concern,and as valuable an 
jexercise of power, as the encouragement of 


a 


§ 


ether brauclies; and, indeed, in. practice it 
inust oftén occur that the eonferring of spe- 
cial advantages ope one branch of trade 
may operate vurtidlly to the disadvantage of 
all others. Such is often the effect of treaties 
that reserve to thé vessels of particular na- 
tions free entry to our ports: the commerce 
with such nations is promoted to the diminu- 
tion of the trade with others not embraced in 
the privilege. This, however; isa lawful, 
just and profitable regulation cf ¢omémree.— 
Commerce includes all kinda of traflic;wheth- 
er sustained upon the ocean in ships, or trans- 
ported upon roads, rivers or canals: whether 
it belong to the system of domestic exchanges, 
or is conversant with the occupations of for- 
sign countries; and itvis the appropriate fune- 
tion of Congress to regulate it in such a man- 
ner astheir wisdom may dictate, unlimited 
by any restraints except those which the eon- 
stitution imposes onthe power over the do- 
mestic intercourse of the states. The regula- 
tion of our commerce with the Indian tribes 
has-sunjected the traffic, from time to time, 
tu all such restrictions as the national legisla- 
tare found it prudent to adopt; and yet this 
right of regulation has passed unquestioned, 
though it has been directly exercised to the 
diminution of any species of traffic that has 
been considered hurtful. 

It is nothing more than a regulation of com- 
merce to shape our policy, 1m reference to our 
intercourse with foreign nations, by such rules 
us shall increase the products of our own la- 
bor to an amount that may render them also 
he subjects of a foreign trade, and thereby 
extend our commerce to new regions, and 

ive it new accumulations of commodities.— 

he agricultural products of a nation are not 
the only elements of its trade; its manutac- 
tures may be as desirable to foreign commu- 
nities, and their transportation and exchange 
may become fully as valuable toundations of 
a rapid, enlarged and profitable commerce.— 
Why, then, shonid the power to regulate 
commerce be supposed to be arrested at that 
middle point between the prosecution of an 
old trade and the commencement of a new 
one that may eventually, be rendered more 
expansive, useful and. productive than any 
other? Such a restraint would seem to be ut- 
terly incompatible with the genius and char- 
acter of any vigorous community, but espe- 
cially with thatofa young and healthy na- 
tion. 

Before we leave this branch of our inquiry, 
We are anxious to present the constitutional 
question in one more point of view: The 
best expositor of the constitution is that instra- 
ment itself. 

The tenth section of the first article of the 


constitution provides that ‘no state shall, 


without the consent of Congress, lay uny im- 
posts er duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for execu- 
ting its inspection laws.’’ The limitation 
which is here set upon the legislation of the 
states is within the controul of Congress. 


The consent of that body releases any state 
fiom the restrietion expressed in this clause ; 
and consequently Congress may permit either 
or.all of the states separately, folevy such du- 
ties upon imports as they may think conve- 
nient: it may allow the state of South Caro- 
lina, for examplé, to enact a tariff of the high- 
est rates of duties, directed exclusively to the 
protection of arly branch of industry they may 
Wish to foster. It will be observed that the 
termis of this clanse of the constitution abgo- 
lutely forbid the idea that such a power is to 
be exercised for revenue, The state that im- 
poses the duty is inhibited from taking the a- 
vails into its own treasary, but must pay them 
over to the general government; whilst that 
government, on the other hand, has the full- 
est power to levy and collect its own revon- 
ues, and consequently cannot be presumed to 
yield its consent to the state enactment upon 
considerations of that nature. That consent, 
therefore, is intended to be given, if it be ever 
asked, froma conviction of the beneficial ef- 
fect expeeted to be produced in the state that 
levies the duty—or in other words,of its value 
as a protoetion to state labor. With such a 
power on the part of Congress to permit a 
proteetive system to be enacted in the states 
severally, it would seem to be a solicism to 
suppose that the exercise of a similar power 
was intended to be denied to the national le- 
gislature itself, to whom has been emphatic- 
ally entrusted the whole complicated and in- 
teresting concern of regulating commerce. 


In dismissing this review of the prineiples 
and practice of our government in relation to 
an important constitutional right, we take the 
eccasion to say that we contemplate the char- 
acter of the present opposition to what we 
have endeavored to exhibit asthe legitimate 
powers of Congress, with regret; and if we 
could persuade ourselves that it was destined 
to command the assent of any large portions 
of our population, we would say that we view 
it not without alarm. ‘his opposition ap- 
pealsnot to the discretion of Congress; it 
seeks no moditication, nor qualification, but 
demands an entire and absolute surrender of 
the principle. It is for the American people 
to decide whether this surrendercan be made. 
For ourselves; we do not scruple to declare 
that, in our opinion, to give up this power 
would be to give up the constitution. If Con- 
gress be stripped of this prerogative and. the 
restriction against its exercize be still imposed 
upon the states, it is quité plain to our appre- 
hension, that the doom of our happy and pros- 
perous constitution is sealed. We consider 
this question, therefore, as vital ; and we look 
to the perpetuation of the power which we 
have labored tr, defend, and its just exercise, 


to be indispensable to the preservation of that. ' 


governine’3t which.has conferred'on the peo- 
ple ot these statés innumerable blessings. 


< ‘You are next invited to examine the sub- 
ject in its connection with the principles of 
an enlightened politicalesonomy. | The ays- 
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‘tem which we maintain rests apon the follow- 
ing principles: 

Allthe means of human enjoyment, ard 
all the accumulations of wealth, are the 
product of human labor. 
ness and national wealth are, therefore, pro- 
‘moted in proportion to the active indus- 
try of the community; and that industry 
is in proportion to the inducements to labor, 
arising from the amount and certainty of its 
remuneration. The‘ immediate instrament 
for calling labor into action is capital. — Capi- 
tal is necessary to furnish the laborer with the 
means of applying his labor to advantage, 
whether in the simple tools of agriculture and 

- some of the mechanic arts, or in the compli- 
cated and expensive machinery, applied to 
certain branches of manufacture, the modern 
improvements in which have added so much 
to the productive power of man. 

— Mtis a settled axiom, thet the industry of a 
nation 1s in proportion to the capital devoted 
to its maintenance. {tis therefore, thought 
to be a wise policy to maltiply the induce- 
ments to apply capital to the employment of 
Jabor at home, rather than to the purchase 
abroad and traffic in commodities of foreign 
production, by which the capital of the coun- 
try is made to set in motion foreiga labour — 
This is founded on the principle, universally 


admitted, that there is, in every nation, a. 


power or capability of labor beyond that’ ac- 
tually put forth ; and that its effective indus- 
try is proportioned to the stimulus, applied in 
the shape of capital. This constitutes the A- 
merican System It invites the application 
of American capital tostimulate American in 

dustry.) Jt imposes a restriction, in the form 
ofan impost duty, on certain products of for- 
eign labor; but so far as relates to American 
capital, or American labor, it simply offers se- 
curity and inducements to the one, and gives 
enetgy and vigour to the other. The purpose 
of the protective systein being thus directed 
to the utmost expansion of the industry ofthe 
nation into every channel of domestic coimpe- 
tition, it would seem tobe manifestly errone- 
ous to call such a sytem restrictive, inasmuch 
as the avenues of labor in the internal organ- 
jzation of any eommunity are much more 
numerous and extensive, than those which 
belong to foreign trade: whilst, on the other 
hand, there are, no restrictions so severe upon 
the occupativn of our citizens, and nove that 
so irrexistibly impel labor into a small number 
of channels us those that are created by the 
capital and industry of older nations when 
eoncentrated and brought into competition 
with the capital and industry of a young peo- 
ple in their first attempts to possess themselves 
of the arts that create and accumulate wealth. 
A nation that is devoted to agriculture only, 
and is dependant upon foreign labor for its 
manufactures, presents the spectacle of a 
people whose industry is confined to the sin- 
gle occupation of cultivating the soil, and 
transporting its products abroad, and is al- 
‘ways subject to be disturbed by the policy of 


National bappi-: 


those on whom It depends for. the purchase of 
its products ; but the same nation, when 
encouragedin the attempt to supply itself 
with manufactured fabrics, releases its labor 
fiom the restraints of its previous ‘straitened 
condition, and is seen rapidly diversifying its 
pursuits until they finally cover the whole 
space that was atiginally divided between it- 
self and the people that supplied it with the 
manufactures, 

It is true, that a different svstem of politi- 
cal economy is maintained by a certain schooi 
of theortical writers. It is contended by them, 
thatrestriction upon the importation of for- 
eign commodities, under any circumstances, 
18 a mistaken economy ;—that foriegn manu- 
facturers should be allowed fieely to bring ih 
their wares, although they will receive from 
us nothing in exchange, but the precious me- 
tals. ‘This is the system which has been late- 
ly called enlightened. We, on the contrary, 
believe it to be founded on mistaken views ; 
and that a practical! application of it would par- 
alize the industry of the country. The fun- 
dainental ‘principle in this sysvem, is one 
which we deem totally erroneous. It consid- 
ers the profits of Capital, as constituting the 
only source of national wealth, Jt assumes 
the fact, that the wages of labour are barely 
sufficient to support the laborer, but leave him 
nothing for accumalation. Now, whether 
this may of may not be true, in the fully peo- 
pled countries of Europe, it is paipable to the 
slightest observation, that in reference to 
labor in the United States, it is absolutely and 
totally false. Such is the abundance of the 
means of subsistence in this favored country, 
that the laborer is able to accumulate capital 
out of his surplus earnings. We every whtere 
see capital accumulating in connexion with 
labor. Labor is not with us, as the theory 
supposes, the mere instrument of capital, the 
mete handinuid to furnish the profits of capi- 
talists; it is, on the contrary, an intelligent, 
active principle,—the pattner and ‘sharer in 
the increase of wealth produced by the united 
action of both. We have no class in Aimeri- 
ea corresponding with the operatives,—the 
human machines of Europe, We, therefore, 
totally deny the correctness of the position, 
that“ the question relates exclusively to the 
application of capital.” We deny, that the 
power of Govertiment is limited to its ¢rans- 
fer trom one employment to another.” By 
increasing the stimulus to labor, resultivg 
froin the application of capital, to home pro- 
action, additional capital can “be generated 
by an act of legislation.” It is said, that this 
system “ oppresses the many for the benefit of 
the few.” We, on the contrary, believe, that 
while it benefits all, its highest recommendca- 
tion is found in its beneficial action upon the 
many—the laboring classes, the working men. 
If there is any one principle in political econ- 
omy, which is perfectly well established, it ‘s, 
that the profits of capital, employed in any one 
branch of industry, cannot, for any leagth of 
time, exceed the average rate in otlier employ - 


‘the annual produce. 


i 


ments; it being the constant tendency of free | 
competition to equalize profits. It is, there- 
fore an argninent altogether fallacious to sup- 
pose, that this system favors capital devoted 


‘to one branch of business more than that de- 


voted to another; or benefiis any one class of 
individuals, to the prejudice or exclusioa of 
others. 

It is also said that ‘it is equally untrue 
that such asystem gives greater employment 
to Jabor.” ‘ 

We dissent fsom this doctrine, and are for- 
tified by the opinion of the author of “ The 
Wealth of Nations,” whose language we think 
it useful to quote: The capital of the man- 
ufacturer,’ says this writer, “puts immediate- 
ly into motion a much greater quantity of 
productive labar, and adds a much great- 
er value to the land and labor of the so- 
ciety, than an equal capital in the hands of 
any ,wholesale merchant.” “ After agricul- 
tute, the eapital employed in manutactures 
puts in motion the greatest quantity of pro- 
ductive labor, and adds the greatest, value to 
D That which is employ- 
ed in the trade of exportation has the least ef- 
fect df any of the three.” ‘‘ The capital em- 
ployed in the home trade of any country will 
generally give encouragement and support to 
a greater quantity of productive labor, in that 
country, and increase the value of its produce 
more than an equal eapital employed in the 
foreign trace of consumption, and the capital 
employed. in this latter trade has, 10 both 
these respects, a still greater advantage over 
an equal capital employed in the carrying 
trade.” “That part of the capital of any 
country which is employed i the carrying 
trade isaltogether withdrawn from support. 
ing the productive labor of that particular 


country to support that of some foreign coun- 


” 


tries. “s 
In accordinee with these positions, we 


“maintain the efficiency of labor to add to the 


power and riches of a country, against the 
theories of later writers who attribate every 
thing to. capital. In fact we consider it the 
most «mportant and valuable feature in our 
system, that it tends directly to increase the 
effective power and remuneration of labor, 
thus multiplying the means, the romforts and 
enjoyments of the laboring classes, and rais- 
ing thein in the scale of civilization and social 
life. This political effect on the character of 
society may .be considered its highest recom- 
mendation. It is thus made to give strength 
and permancency to our free institutions. 

The peculiar advantage of the U. States 
consists inthe abundance and cheapness of 
fertile lands, affording an easy subsistence and 
high remnneration to labor, We consider the 
system of establishing manufactures and the 
arts amongst us, as distributing and equaliz- 
ing these peculiar sdvantages, through all the 
departments of industry and through all 
classes of society. 

This effect, we believe,to be deducible from 
the system, according to the most improved 


principles of political economy. But we con- 
sider all speculation on this subject, founded 
on the ultimate tendencies of human. action 
and the averages of contending principles, as 
very uncertain guides in legislation, compar-- 
ed to the surer test of exper ence, and those 
practical results which are obvious to the 
senses. 

Mistaken and preposterous assumption of 
the merits of what is ealled Free Trade, have 
under the active delusion of British influence, 
afforded pretexts latterly to the opponents of 
the protective system, which it is proper to 
dispel. Itis not long since no one believed 
in the power of propelling boats by steam, and 
every one believed that the British debt was 
to be paid off by the sinking fund ;—similar 
mistakes exist asto Free Trade, The Uni'ed 
States, in their coasting trade and domestic 
exchanges, afford the most striking allustra- 
tions of them ever witnessed—but, as between 
foreign nations, there is no free trade—there 
never was—there never can be—it would con- 
travene the arrangements of. Providence, 
which distribute mankind into different com- 
munities, separated originally by confusion of 
tongues, and prevented from all rushing to- 
gether into the most favored latitudes, by lo- 
cal altachments and foreign antipathies,which 
are the germs of national preservation, by 
means of national emulation 

Much of the suffering which it is alleged is 
felt in certain portions of the United States (if 
their complaints have, in fact, any foundation), 
is to be attributed to the very circumstance 
that they are placed in the circle of twenty- 
four commonwealths, enjeying the most eom- 
plete freedom of trade, the operation of which 
has been to expose those who have not the in- 
clination to employ their layer to the full ex~ 
tent of its capacity, to the severe rivalry of 
more industrious and thrifty communities, 
living under the protection of the same gene- 
ral government. 

Nations are adversary to each other ; their 
commercial intercourse is regulated by trea- 
ties always made with a view to relative ad- 
vantages, and to provide for those hostilities 
whicn are of perpetual recurrence. The vex- 
atious provincial tariffs which formerly fetter- 
ed intercourse, and almost destroyed. traffic in 
the interior of nations, suggested the idea of 
that free trade, which has since been misun- 
derstood and egregiously misapplied by mere 
speculative writers—the tariff acts, which 
even now impose duties on the wines of Spain 
at provincial borders, and. on those of France 
at city gates, are grievances, for which free 
trade is a happy substitute—but the principle 
is entirely municipal, and in no respect appti- 
cable without disadvantage to independent na- 
tions. The vessels of the United States are 
navigaied with fewer-hands and make their 
voyaves in shorter persads than others—hence 
what is cal ed the reciprocity principle, origi- 
nating in the first treaty between the United 
States and France, has Leen wisely proffered 
by the United States to many other nations, 
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beeatise it is supposed that our navigation 
would supplant theirs. But the artificial sys- 
tems of England, France, Spain, and the other 
nations with which the United States have 
most intercourse, render it extremely improb- 
able that any approximation to the footing of 
free trade should ever be arranged between 
_ them, even by ahi For us to attempt while 
they reject it, would be a completa surrender 
of ourselves as a voluntary saerifice to the pol- 
iy and cupidity of foreign governments; to 
eieate a government for the benefit of others 
and not for ourselves. A tariff of duties on 
eommerce between New York and NewJersey 
would be as injurious as unconstitutional.— 
Free trade between these states and among 
allthe states of the Union, is the maiuspring 
ot general welfare—and one of the strongest 
links of the chain that connects them; but 
free trade between New York and Liverpoo! 
would ruin the farmers of Englann through 
our superabundance of breadstuffs, and the 
manufacturers of the United States by the su- 
perior capital and proficiency of England in 
manufactures, and the degraded state of the 
operatives. An unrestrieted intercourse be- 
tween two nations, reduces the labor of one to 
the same -cale of compensation with the labor 
of the other ; and such a consequence is cer- 
tainly to be depreeatad by that nation whose 
labor stoed highest ou the scale, This consid- 
eration forms a striking argument against the 
ats of such a ayatem between foreign states 

hile, on the other hand, it ia no less desira- 
ble that, amongst the separate communities 
associated under the same government, this 
reduction of the higher labor to the scale of 
the lower should take place, inasmuch as the 
interests of these domestic communities are e- 
qually the objects of tho protection and solici- 
tude of their eommon governass. 

The freest of trade is, after all, but a char- 
tered libertine. The U. States could not share 
their coasting trade with England without dis- 
advantage: the most extravagant advocates 
of free trade (it is believed) have never yet 
dreamed of sharing our river trade with for- 
eigners, To throw open the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, the Hudson and the Delaware, to Brit- 
ish, French and Dutch navigation, would be 
of noadvantage to ourown. England eould 
not open ber maritime coal trade, the great 
nursery of her seamen, to the enterprise of 
New England, without losing at least one half 
of it. She even refuses us a passage through 
the St. Lawrence, although we own part of 
thatriver. The greatest commercial nations 
of the middle ages, the Hanseatic League, and 
Holland, the maritime wonder of the world, 
became such by the exclusive enjoyment of 


the fisheries and the trade to India and other 


monopolies, which they maintained at the 
charge of long and bloody’ wars—England 
struck the vital blow at Holland, not so inuch 
by naval victories as by\ her navigation act.— 
The commercial and the military marine of 
the United States have risen to eminence up- 
on similar interdicticn. With free trade we 


should have neither the one nor the other, bat 
be a poor, dependent, pastoral people. It is 
only about ten years since a project for redu- 


cing the duties was first suggestedin England, . 


in apetition to Parliament from the merchants 
and traders of London. In 1825 some: slight 
and cautious reductions were accordingly 
made, but in xothing to affect the commercial 
monopoly and maritime ascendancy of Great 
Britain. Her colonial commerce is mostly ex- 
clusive. The freedom of the trade of the 
Susquehanna river js now in dispute between 
the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania and N. 
York. Sointractable is free trade in tact, 
while fruitful of speculation. Within a few 

eers, Russia, misled by this delusion, and 
Holland, under the influence of England,made 
experiments of free trade, which Russia soon 
found intolerable and abandoned, and which 
has contributed to reducing Holland trom 
once being the riohest nation of Europe, to 
being one of the most impoverished and 1n- 
debted. In fine, the dogmas of free trade, 
which are said to be taught in some colleges, 
may serve to inflame youthful imaginations ; 
but, as they have never actuated a practical 
statesman, they can never mislead any well 
informed mind. What is called the American 
System, is the system of Europe ; is the uni- 
versal system—and (if the experience and 
common sense of mankind be any standard of 
right) isthe true and only system of inter- 
course between nations. 

It is doabtless true, that during the last 
half century, a more enlightened philosophy 
has been applied to the affairs of mankind ;— 
that political economy is much better under- 
stood, its principles more fully developed, and 
more judiciously applied. The sense and ex- 
perience of men had gone far to correct the 
erroneous legislation of former times, and to 
develope and multiply the true sources of na- 
tional wealth. But the modern theory is not 
content with the attainment of practical bene- 
fits merely ; it seeks, by an unqualified appli- 
cation of certain general principles, to produce 
a thorough revolution in the business of men 
and the relations of nations. It is against 
these extremes of visionary good and practical 
mischief, that we desire all men of refleetion 
and sober judgment to make a stand. We ask 
them to look at the present condition of our 
country, and to examine the operation of the 
present system upon all its great interests.— 
Above all, we ask them to look to the practico 
of all foreign nations, rather than the specu- 
lations of their writers. They will there find 
that those who have taught us this theory of 
free trade, are too wise to practise it; that 
they continue to act and to legislate upon the 
system of protecting their own industry, tho’ 
some of their writers and orators recommend 
to all other nations to abandon it. 

A reference to our own experience is, how- 
ever, the best criterion, by which to test the 
correctness of the system ~which we support, 
It is not new; the principle was applied, as 
we have already stated, to our navigation, 
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from the establishment of the Federal consti- 
tution, prohibiting foreign shipping from the 
coasting trade altogether, and imposing a high 
discriminating duty on foreign tonnage. If 
this discrimination has been abandoned, in 
respect to those nations who would consent 
to a system of reciprocity, it involves no sur- 
render of the principle. Trade can only be 
carried on between nations by mutual agree- 
ment; and mutual protection leads to reci- 
procity as the only equitable arrangement.— 
The mechanic arts have also been the subject 
of protection from the establishment of the 
government ; and it cannot be doubted that 
to this circumstance they owe, In a great mea- 
sure, their success; a success, which has 
made the mechanics of the United States one 


of the main pillars of our national strength.— 


Agriculture has likewise had a full share of 
the benefit of this protection; and in truth it 
may be said, that as our government commen- 
ced its career with the establishment of the 
germs of the protective system, so it has con- 
tinued ever since, gradually nurturing and 
invigorating them, until they have reached 
their present growth. Some interruptions 
have occurred in the march of this policy, but 
these interruptions owe their origin to the 
accidental circumstances which dictated the 
necessity of relaxing the system for the benefit 
of other interests that were more immediately 
concerned in availing themselves of the ad- 
vantages of tree trade. These, however, are 
to be regarded not as proofs of the uselessness 
of the svstem, but as exceplioas growing out 
of the pressure of temporary accidents. The 
events that followed the French revolution 
gave a new and unexpected direction to the 
enterprise of our citizens. The disturbed 
state of the continent of Europe, and the pre- 
valence of universal wars throughout the 
nations of that quarter of the globe, placed the 
United States in the position of the only nea- 
tral amongst many belligerents, and so ubvi- 
ously opened the way to commercial wealth 
to our citizens, that all other interests sank 
into insignificance, compared with those 
which were concerned in pushing a foreign 
commerce into every region where the strife 
of the contending parties excluded the com- 
etition of the belligerents themselves, and 
eft to the United States the undisputed mo 
nopoly of trade. ‘To this fortunate conjuncture 
of circumstances, is to be ascribed the most 
rapid growth that has ever been traced in the 
history of any empire. The United States 
not only became the medium of the commerce 
of the world, but their peaceful position at- 
tracted the emigration of all those who had 
the means and the wish to escape from Euro- 
pean troubles. 

Amongst the advantages which have resul- 
ted to us from this state ot things we have 
suffered one evil the effect of which is not ob- 
literated, even at thisday. Accustomed for 
twelve or fourteen years to commercial spec- 
alations of unparalleled activity and success, 
ye were taught to think that our national 


prosperity was Hasinnthiy connected with 
the prosecution of that kind of trade in which 
our citizens had heen engayed, and we were 
thus insensibly educated in the opinion that 
the great interests of our commonwealth 
would be always concerted with a foreign 
commerce exclusively employed in’ transpur- 
ting abroad the products of our agriculture 
and receiving returns in the manufactured 
commodities of other nations. 

There was another circumstance that gave 
great authority to this delusion. The cotton 
manufacture of Great. Britain was rapidly a- 
rising into the greatest activity aud vigor. It 
was in the process of time discovered that the 
raw material for this manufacture could be 
produced in the Uuited States under mote ta- 
vorable circumstances than in any other part 
of the world. At first; but two or three of 
our states were employed in the cultivation 
and the demand from England was even great- 
erthan the supply. The profits of this calti- 
vation, therefore, were almost unlimited. The 
portions of territory employed in the growing 
of cotton were small, and the common opin- 
ion was that but few districts, in comparison 
with the great extent of our surface, could be 
appropriated to the culture. In the meantime, 
the cotton fabrics were diffused over Europe 
end took the place of large quantities of those 
manufactured from wool, silk and flax. Evy- 
ery vear demonstreted the increasing impor- 
tance of this manufacture both in Europe and 
America, and the demand still continued to 
outran the supply. These circumstances had 
their influence in impressing “pon our citi 
zens an exaggerated idea of the permanence 
and value of this source ofagricultural wealth, 
and along with it,the value of the trade which 
was cor.cerned in the transportation of it. It 
persuaded our planters to believe that they 
possessed an inexhaustible source of riches : 
it unfitted them for sober calculations upon 
the effects that would follow the extension of 
the culture of cotton over the fertile regions 
that yet lay in wilderness behind them: and 
it equally disinclined them to foresee the pos- 
sibility uf the manufactnre itself reaching a 
term at which it might become stationary and 
which was, therefore, eventually to seta lim 
it upon the demand, at the very period when 
the supply would be increased in an almost 
infinite ratio by the spread of population over 
other states of our Union, even more propi 
tious than their own to the production of the 
plant. It may, therefore, be considered a 
misfortune, consequent upon their former 
prosperity, that our citizens were almost irre= 
sistibly led by it into delusive estimates of 
the true and permanent sources of national 
wealth. It was one result of this state of 
things that, whilst our countrymen were in- 
tent upon gathering the harvest which the 
distracted condition of the world had strewn 
before them, they were unmindful of the fu- 
ture, and neglected to treasure up the ele 
ments of strength and prosperity, which lay 
hidden in the bosom of the nation ; and which, 
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ag they wero independent. of foreicn legisla 
tion or external accidents, were most likely lo 
furnish the means of a stable and. enduring 
happiness. 4 

Troubles soon afterwards broke ont at home. 
A. war threatened, and our citizens were sud 
denly. culled out Lo meet a tremendous emer 
gency. Our commerce was put in. fetters 
by non-importation acts and embargoes ; anc 
the crisis that succeeded found us without the 
most ordinary. resources of an independent 
people, Our armies went to the | frontier 
clothed in the fabrics of the enemy; our ma 
nitions of war were gathered as chance sup 
plied them from the four quarters of the earth; 
and the whole struggle was marked by the 
prodigality, waste aud privation ofa thriftless 
nation, taken at unawares.and challenged to a 
contest without Lhe necessary armor of a com 
batant, 

When it pleased Heaven to rescue us from 
the imminent hazards of this doubtful and dis 
proportionate conflict, we saw around us a 
nation of eight millionsof people possessed of 
a territory nearly equal to the continent of 
Enrope, rich in the ungathered resources of 
every kind of wealth,—just emerging froma 
war of two years and a half, with an enemy 
who had never assembled.an army of more 
than thirty thonsand men—and yet deranged 
in all its channels of industry. exhausted, and 
on the verge of bankruptey. Nothing but the 
most perverse neglect of the fundamental pre- 
cepts connected with the proper administra- 
tion of the concerns of a commonwealth could 
have produced sucha result ! 

These disasters opened ovr eyes to some 
important facts. They demonstrated to us the 
necessity of extending more efficient, protec 
tion at least, to. those manufactures which 
were esséntial tothe defence of the nation.— 
They. proved tons the value of a national enr- 
reney, and the duty of protecting it from the 
influence of foreign disturbances: and,amongst 
other things of equal moment, they made as 
acquainted with the fact that theBritish manu 
facturers couldfind a large and if necessary, a 
complete supply of,cotton from other soils 
thanourown, 

All. these matters. came into review before 
Congress at the close of the war. A proper 
occasion. for their discussion arose when the 

uestion wus submitted.as to the reduction of 
the war duties. .-The. refurn of peace made it 
necessary for the legisl.ture to take off the 
tuxes that had been imposed for defraying the 
expenses of the war; and in this reduction of 
duties to what it was considered should be a 
permanent standard, the cotton. planting inter- 
est urged with great force and propriety, the 
necessity -of, retaining such a. duty as shou'd 
exclude from the American market all fabries 
made from the cotton of the East Indies It 
was an anomily apparent to every citizen of 
the United Stites, that our government. pos- 
sessing so. many facilities for supply ng Europe 
with, cotton, should, nevertheless, allow a 
trade that threw.in upon-us. vast quantities of 
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cotton cloth: produced at. the diatance of tev 
thousand miles; that our most common house- 
hold supplies, sheuld be furnished from such a 
quarter. Nothing was more generally ac- 
knowledged than the duty of the government 
to protect the cotton grower against such a 
competition; and an argument was addressed 
tothe nation by the cotton growing states, 
even with the conviction at that time prevalent 
among themselves, that its success would be 
to give them what may be termed a species of 
mon»paly in the supply. 

‘The duty was retained; and it is important 
to know that being designed for the protection 
of the cuttun grower it was graduated to a scale 
precisely adequate to that purpose. His inter- 
est required the exclusion, of the East India 
fabric, but. was. supposed to be hostile to the 
attempt of the American citizen to manufactuze 
the material ;. the duty, therefore, was adapted 
to the first purpose, but not to the latter. It 
banished the foreign mauufacture ; it did not 
protect the home;—being thus accurately ad- 
justed to the wants and wishes of the planting 
iuterest, without professing to serve any other. 

This placed our commerce upon the most 
favorable footing for the cotton grower that 
could be desired; and the nation haying thus 
performed its duty to this valuable interest, 
turned its attention to otber branches of in- 
dusiry. 

‘The Tariff of 1816, it may be remarked, was 
a measnre that met the approbation of the large 
majority of the people in every section of the 
union. No partial nor local considerations 
were embodied against the operation of either 
its principles or policy. ‘The southern states 
were even more forward than their northern 
confederates in recommending the policy and 
defending it in the councils of the nation, By 
this tariff various manufactures were attempted 
to be established in the United States. The 
want of skill.and capital exposed these infant 
institutions to a fierce and vindictive competi- 
tien from, the manufacturers of Great Britain ; 
and in three years, almost. every. capitalist 
who had yentured into this field of enterprise 
was broken up. The heavy loss and distress 
that visited this endeavor to establish manu- 
factures subsequently urged the subject of more 
extended protection upon Congress, and. the 
result, after. various stroggles, close and elabo- 
rate inquiry, and a careful attention to the ex- 
panding means of the country, was the estub- 
lishment of a vigurous system which has di!- 
fused health-and-strength into the industry of 
the nation, and added to the wealth of every 
class of the community, 

We ask youraitention to another topic. Re- 
vulsions in trade are unavoidable ; the balance 
of supply and demand cannot always he regu- 
lated with precision. ‘There is a tendency, 
growing out of a prosperons commerce, to 
push suceess to an extreme waich produces 
rzacuon. To these periods of embarrassment: f 
general stagnation, and severe pressure for 
money, the United States have been peculiarly 
subject. We attribute this in a grea: measure 
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te our having depended, in so greut a degree, 
for our manufactures, upon the nations of Eu- 
rope. Importition is induced more frequently 
by the necessity or hope of the manufacturer 
to find a market, than by actual reference to 
the wants or means of the country. A reduc- 
tion in the prices of exports, following an ex- 
cessive iinportation, causes a state of exchange 
which leads to an exportation of specie; the 
moment this expertation touches that portion 
of the precious metals necessary to sustain the 
money circulation, the operations of the banks 
become embarrassed, and distress and dismay 
are spread through all classes of the commu- 
nity. 

We believe that the system wuich furnishes 
a nation with manufactures, essential to its 
daily wants, from its own industry, is the best 
possible security against violent changes in its 
currency ; changes which puralize all industry, 
aad disturb albirade + and we therefore submit 
it to the experience and judgment of the Amer= 
ican people whether the Protective System is 
not, inthis partienlar,more advantageous to the 
country than that which after deluging our 
markets with foreign manufactures, draws from 
us in return, nota useless commodity, but the 
instrument by which our exchanges are per- 
formed, the very basis of our bank circulation, 
the essential principle of commercial confi- 
dence. 

Mistaken opinions in regard to the effect o 
the tariff upon the prices of commodities used 
inthe United States and upon which the pro- 
tective system has been brought to bear, have 
furnished sume popular objections ayainst the 
wisdom of the poliey. It has been said that 
the effect of a duty is necessarily to increase 
the price of an articie upon which it is laid to 
the tullamount of the tax. It would be easy 
to show, by a minute survey of the whole field 
of American: industry, that so far from this 
being true, the invariable operation of the tariff 
has been to lower the price to the consumer of 
every article that has been successfuliy manu- 
factured under the protection. Such a survey 
would require more detail than. the purpose of 
thisaddressalluws, but we propose to examine 
the operation of the tariff upon some of our 
most important staples. 

In the article of cotton it is admitted that 
our manufacture has arrived at such perfuc- 
tion in the production of the coarse fabrics, that 
they'are not only furnishedvat little more than 
one half of the cost which the imported aiti- 
eles of the same kind bore a few years ago, but 
they are produced as cheaply at the present 
time as our foreign rivals, under all the excite- 
ments of American competition, are abie to 
furnish thems They have had a constant and 
inereasing demand for several years for = 
tation as well as fur‘home consumption. None 
but the finer qualities are now imported, which 
are little if at all affected by the minimum du- 
ty. ‘Tho price of raw cotton has fallen but a- 
bout a cent a pound within the last four years, 
whilst the price of cotton goods,—of sheetings, 
for instance, of more than three yards to the 


pound, has fallen nearly fourcents yard with- 
in the same period. “Satinetts, of wool and 
cotton are mada at less than one half the price 
of. cassimeres, and are more durable Cotton 
flannels lormerly imported from China ot from 
fifiy to sixty cents a yard, are now wade, ofa 
better quality, here, atfrom. fifteen to twenty 
cents. Indeed we might enumerate every spe> 
cies of manufacture in which this material ens 
ters aga Component part, to show that both in 
the character of the article and the cheapness 
of its price, the country has heen a great gainer 
since the enactment of the system that has pros 
noted its fabrication. 

‘To the cotton planters of the United States, 
the system has undoubtedly yielded the moat 
decisive advantages. Lehas created a certain 
and valuable market for about ove filth of their 
crop, and it has encouraged tle consumption of 
large quantities of their staple im fabrics to 
which it never would have been applied: if the 
manulaciure had not been carried onin our 
own country. "The establishnent of eotion 
tills amongst us has had the most visible ten- 
deney to induce cur manufacturers to apply 
cotton to uses which both the policy and the 
position of foreign manufacturers would have 
torever forbidden them from adopting ‘This 
fact is conspicuously seen in the appheaton of 
cotton to sail cloth, and to all those articles of 
heavy clihing in which it has lately been sub- 
stitued fue wool, tis now manufactured into 
carpets, blankets, cordage, twine, net work, 
and a variety of other commodities that may 
be said to be exclusively of American origin.— 
Cotion being a product of our own soil, we 
have naturally an interest to extend its‘appli+ 
caution to new uses, above what might be ex- 
pected from nations who are’ mere purchasers 
of the articles, and are as much, if not more, 
concerned in preserving and promoting the use 
of woalhand hemp, in the fabrics to which we 
have applied our cotton. 

Let.us next consider the article of fron 5 and 
we will introduce the notice of it with a quota- 
tion fron that masterly report of the first See- 
retary of the Treasury, which, forty’ years 
ago, recommended prohibitory duties in lavor 
of the manufacturers of this article >>" for’ 
says that report, ** they are entitled to preemi- 
nentrank, None are more essential in their 
kinds, none so extensive in theiruses. They 
constitute, in whole or in part, the implements 
orthe materials, or both, of every useful occus 
pation. ‘Their instrumentality isevery where 
conspicuous. Ttis fortunate for the U. States 
that they have peculiar advantages, for deriving 
the full benefit, of this most valuable ‘material, 
and they have every motive to improve it with 
systematic care. It is to be found in various 
parts of the United Siates: ingréat abundance, 
and of almost every quality; and fuel, thé 
chief instrument in manufacturing it, is both 
cheap and plenty.’ ‘This report’ which is a 
treatise on politiea! economy, at least equal to. 
any thing that has appeared since its publica- 
tion, states that the average price of iron be- 
fore the revolution, was about sixty-four dol; 
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* Mes perten, antl thavat the time of that report 
it was about eighty dollars. Soon after it ap- 
pears to have risento nibety-five dollars; and 
in 1314 was as high as one hundred and fifty 
dollars.» After the ineffectual Tariff of 1818, 
which ruined numbers, induced by its vain pro- 
tection to make investments in the manufac: 
ture of iron, it rose from ninety to. one hundred 
and five dollarseper ton. Under the influence of 
the acts uf 1824 and 1823, it hag declined to its 
present. prices of from seveuty-five to eighty- 
five dollare per ton, and there is every reason 
for the confident belief entertained, that if our 
market be protected against the formidable and 
incessant endeavors of the British manufacture 
ers tu control it, the price of iron will, before 
long, decline at from fifty to. sixty dollars per 
ton. Such is the irrefutable proof of all recent 
experience, Cut nails, whiclt in 1816 sold for 
twelve cents per lv. are uow sold for less than 
halfthat sum, under the permanent security of 
five cents pee Ib. which has given. our manu- 
facturers theirown market. © The U. States, 
(says Hamilton's report before mentioned) 
already in great measure supply themselves 
with nails, About one million eight hundred 
thousand pounds of nails and spikes were im- 
ported into the United States, in the course of 
the year ending the 4th of September, 1790.— 
A duty of two cents per Ib, would, it is pre- 
sumable, speedily pnt an end to so considera- 
ble an importation, And it is in every view 
proper that an end should be put to it.” 

'’he finest cotton and woollen manufactures 
are not much made in the United States, but 
we may assert without fear of contradiction 
that nine-tenths of the American people who 
do not affect foreign luxuries and fashions, 
may be clothed with woollen, cotton, fur, and 
leather. fabrics of their own country, better and 
cheaper, than either could have been obtained 
abroad if the tariff had never- been enacted. 
‘Tho greatest mistakes prevail in this respect; 
it is continually said, that hats, coats, boots 
and ether articles of dress are dearer here 
than elsewhere. Such is not the case with all 
those who are independent of foreign fashions, 
Those. who enjoy superior wealth and study 
superior elegance, are at liberty to gratily. their 
caprice, at that additional expense, which 
such a gratification costs jn all countries—in 
none more than in Great Britain, where the 
opulent and noble are in the habit of paying 
more extravagantly for French, Asiatic and 
other luxuries, than some of our opulent citi- 
zens chuse to pay, in like manner, for luxuries 
imported from abroad. 

Whilst we assert that it has been the effect 
of the protective system to benefit the consum- 
ers by giving them manufactures cheaper than 
they had them before, we are willing to admit 
that prices have had a correspondent fall in 
the same articles abroad; but this fall of price 
abroad has been the result of the competition 
of American labor. . It is impossible to advert 
to the fact that the United States export to 
foreign markets six times the quantity of do- 
mestic manufactures that they exported in 


1820,.and at present furnist incomparably the 
largest share of the home demand, without 
perceiving the tendency of such a competition 
to reduce the price of the same articles amongst 
all those nations who aim at supplying us. 

Bat we hold jt to be a common error to. con- 
sider the comparative cheapness of the foreign 
and domestic commodity a test of the value of 
the system. Even if it were true that the do- 
mastic product were not reduced in price, and 
were to be procured only at a higher cost than 
the foreign, still the benefit of the system would 
be found in the fact that it,enables the domes- 
tic consumer to afford the higher price for the 
manufacture, and thereby to furnish himselfion 
better. terms than he could have done when 
ebliged to depend upon the fureign imported 
commodity—that in other words, the increase 
of price, if it has taken] place, cannot be called 
a tax upon the consumer, if the same system 
which has. increased the price has also in- 
creased his means of paying it. ‘hat. this in- 
creased ability to pay has occurred to a most 
bencficial extent, is evident in the invigorated 
condition of our agriculture in the last three or 
four years, during which period the value of 
the labor of the farmer, and with it the yalue 
of his land, it is well known, has risen some 
twenty or thirty per cent. This augmentation 
in the value of agricultural, labor and. capita! 
can be ascribed to no other cause than to the 
increase of the manufacturing classes, and to 
the rapid growth of our home market under the 
protective system. During this period there 
haye been no wars to create a demand abroad 
for our grain, but on the coritrary, all the pro- 
Cucing nations have been exerting their.indus- 
try to the utmost, and maintaining a rivalry 
against our own citizens which would have 
visited them with the most disastrous con- 
sequences if they had not fdund a steady 
and valuable market at home. The. fact 
too, that agricultural products have risen, 
whilst manufactured goods have fallen,— 
furnish the best proofs that the fall of prices are 
to be mainly attributable to the composition of 
domestic labor. ; 

Bar iron which sold at. Pittsburg in 1820 at 
$122, sells there now at $95. Castings which 
were $63 are now $50 per ton. Such are the 
practical results, proving the operations of the 
tariffs on the market for iron. The duty, by 
the law of 1816, was so inadequate as to. cause 
nothing but ruin to those concerned and. en- 
hancement of price to, the consumer. The 
act of 18[8. was some amelioration; the acts 
of 1824 and 1828, which increased the duty, de- 
creased the price. Iammered bar iron under 
a duty of twenty two dollars and. forty cents a 
ton is at a lower price than when under a duty 
of nine dollars a ton, and improved in quality 
from five to ten per cent. by the greater care: 
and skill which more extensive investment has. 
naturally created under more certain protection. 
The efforts of the English manufacurers to des-- 
troy the Ameriean manufacture of iron, and 
possess themselves of our market, have occa- 
sioned great bankruptcies amongst them. im 
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England, and reduesd the priee of iron consid- 
erably below the cost of manufacture ; inso- 
much that a convention of iron manufacturers, 


recently held there, resolved to reduce the 


uantity made twenty per cent. throughout the 

nited Kingdom. With the control of our 
market they would infallibly regulate both the 
prices and the quantity of the iron in this coun- 
try thirty-one establishments of which have 
appeared in Western Pennsylvania alone, since 
the last Tariff act. 

The influence of protection upon wool, 
while it has been most beneficial to the farm- 
ing states, has had no tendency that we are 
aware of, to injure the lantation states. The 
number of sheep in the United States is com- 
puted at about twenty millions: and their in- 
crease at about five millions since the act of 
1828, which gave a great impulse to the )stock. 
The farmers of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New York and the other wool growing states 
have an interest in this national property, tak- 
en at fifty five cents per Ib., nearly equal to the 
capital of the plantation states in the cotton crop 
of this year, reckoning it at thirty millions of 
dollars: Thereis no doubt that, within three 
years to come, the farming capital in wool 
will be more valuable than the plantation capi- 
tal in cotton. Without protecting duties Amer- 
ican wool would be reduced one half in quan- 
tity and in price. The large flocks which now 
cover the immense and inexhaustible pastures 
of the United States, most of them more or less 
of the fine Spanish breeds, would be again 
slaughtered,as has been heretofore the case, 
for want of due protection, and this great capi- 
tal in fleece sacrificed to that of cotton with 
enormous loss to one interest, and with no 
possible advantage to the other. For, like ev- 
ery thing else, woollen goods have fallen from 
twenty to twenty five per cent. since the last 
tariff. ‘Che immediate effect of that act, by 
calling a large number of additional clothiers 
into active enterprise; was to cause a decline 
in prices, ruinous to many of those befure en- 
gaged in the occupation. Under the influ- 
ence of the improvement in the price of 
wool, woollen manufacturers have rallied 
again, but, at least as respects them, the 
charge of monoplizing prices is a_ cruel 
mockery. The advantages of the Tariff, in its 
operation upon wool, have thus far been coa- 
fined almost exclusively to the farming inter- 
est; the manufacturers have yet all their way 
to win, and the effect of that competition, 
which is the result of protection, cannot be 
known until it has had longer time for opera- 
tion. 

Vhe loudest complaints of oppression 
proceed from the South, particularly from 
South Carolina; but that these complaints 
are not owing to the tariffacts, is unques- 
tionably proved by the fact, that their pub- 
Jic press, their memorials to Congress and 
other mediums of complaint, were as much 
burthened with them before those acts, as 
they have been since. In the acquisition 
of the extensive and fertile territories an- 
nexed to the United States by the purchase 


of Louisiana, the lands and property of the 
plantation states could not fail to be depre- 
ciated by a vast accession of lands, at least 
as fertile, for all sionlar purposes. But it 
is inconceivable how a steady market for at 
least two hundred thousand bales of cotton 
a year, liable to no fluctuation from foreign 
influence, can be injurious to. the cotton 
growing states; and, certainly, if the inha- 
bitants of the less exuberant and more in- 
dustrious latitudes of the central and, east- 
ern states, were not, from the influence of 
climate, or some other cause, less liable to 
excitement, and less addicted to complain 
than their southern brethren, they have had 
much greater cause for it. 

The article of sugar is a production of 
the planting states receiving the full benefit 
of the protecting system. If any appilea- 
tion of the system operates as a tax on con 
sumption, it would apply to the duty on 
sugar. It is true, the cotton planters of S. 
Carolina will not admit that protection to 
the cultivation of sugar is any offset to their 
own fancied oppressions; but it 1s apparent 
that the lands and capital devoted to the 
cultivation of the sugar cane, are so much 
of both withdrawn from the cultivation o1 
cotton, relieving that culture from the ef- 
lect of over-production, the only evil which 
it has any reason to fear. 


The bread stuffs, lumber, and nearly all 
the other staples of all the grain growing 
states, are excluded trom European markets 
by prohibitory duties. Whilst the export 
of cotton has quadrupled, that of bread- 
stuffs has diminished ina much greater ra- 
tio with relation to the population of the 
states that produce them. If instead of 
spending their time in unavailing com- 
plaints, they had not conformed to circum- 
stances, and turned their attention to man- 
ulactures, their grievances would have been 
infinitely greater than any of which the 
southern states have ever complained. No- 
thing could relieve the farming interests of 
the miudle states, but their own manufac- 
tures and the manufactures of the eastern 
states. They alone supply that market 
which Europe denies. ‘In addition to the 
incalculable consumption of bread stuffs by 
the manufacturers of the grain-growing 
states, what is equivalent to a million of 
barrels of their bread-stuffs is imported ev 
ery year into the eastern states; a relief, 
without which, the susceptibility of these 
states would have been tried to a degree of 
endurance far beyond that exacted from 
their brethren of the south, It cannot es- 
cape observation, that while their sufferings 


‘are announced in most eloquent language, 


and in unintermitting remonstrance, yet 
there has been so little specification af the 
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‘supposed causes, that it is denied by many, 
among themselves, that they suffer at all. 
There is even good reason to believe, that 
within the last five years, the interest on 
planting capital has been more productive 
to the owner, than the interest on the same 
amount of capital employed in manutac- 
tures. 

The states of New York, Pennsylvania 
‘and Ohio, have invested a capital of enor- 
‘mous amount, which may be reckoned as at 
least fifty millions, within the last ten vears, 
in what are called internal improvements, 
canals, rail-ways, and other facilities ot 
transportation. ‘This capital depends en- 
tirely upon domestic industry for its fruits. 
Jt would be a dead Joss to the four millions 
of people who have expended it, and might 
as well be abandoned at once, without the 
protected products of domestic industry for 
its returns. Foreign commerce can yield 
it little or no service ; and to destroy those 
guards which secure to it the home market, 
would be to render it altogether a useless 
expenditure. Foreign commerce would in 
this way also lose one of its most produc- 
tive resources. | 

In our review of the operation of the ta- 
Tiff upon the various interests of the several 
States, it must never be lost sight of, that 
the one-fifth of the cotton crop which is 
consumed at home, for which we may esti- 
mate the sum paid at six millions of dollars, 
is, in the course of a very short time, work- 
ed up by manufacture to at least thirty 
millions of dollars, which is the worth of 
the raw material wrought into the various 
articles produced by manipulation: thus 
one-fifth of the crop of cotton manufactured 
becomes as valuable as the whole cotton 
crop, in the short space of six months ‘after 
its purchase; and in the meantime diffuses 
competency and comfort amongst large 
numbers of the laboring classes of the com- 
munity. 

The policy of the Protective System: is 
happily and amply illustrated in the growth 
and prosperity of the United States. ‘The 
union teems with proofs of its wisdom. All 
that Hamilton’s masterly report predicted 
of its benefits has been unfolded and is pro- 
gressive beyond the most sanguine antici- 
pations, All the objections refuted in his 
argument have disappeared in experience. 
The antagonists of the system not long 
since declared that it would infallibly dimin- 
ish, if not destroy the revenue, and compel 
a resort to loans and taxes for the support 
of government: their present complaint is 
that the revenue is excessive. Redundant 
importations, some years ago, imposed the 
necessity ofa loan ; the manufacturing €s- 
tablishments, now spreading throughout 


the United States, sustain their agriculture, 
have revived their commerce, have vastly 
increased their coasting trade and domestic 
exchanges, and have mainly contributed to 
an abundance of the precious. metals ; they 
are the stablest pledges of independence and 
permanent peace, and the most accessible 
objects of taxation and productive resources 
incase of need. It was said that high du- 
ties would demoralize the commercial char- 
acter of the United States, and the evils of 
smuggling are stil! insisted on and depicted 
in the most prominent colors. We know 
of no smuggling; nor do we believe that it 
exists to any considerableextent. It is true, 
frauds have been practised upon the reve- 
nue laws to a degree that demands the no- 
tice of government; but we are happy to 
have this opportunity to bear testimony to 
the high and hunorable character of our 
merchants, and to say, that where frauds 
have been discovered, they have had their 
origin with those who were alien to our 
clime, our laws, and all the considerations 
connected with our welfare. ‘They are 
frauds that affect, comparatively, but a small 
poition of the vast amount of labour that 
Owes its support to the protective system. 

. It was alfirmed that this system would 
undermine commerce and ruin navigation; 
but they flourish and prosper beyond all 
expectation. It was to create a monied 
aristocracy; if aristocracy be possible with 
our institutions,it certainly has not found an 
abiding place amongst manutacturers. It 
was to inflict aclass of paupers upon our 
population: na such class exists among the 
industrious. It is still denounced as taxing 
the many for the benefit of the few: but the 
many, with the power in their hands to 
change it, are its stutdy friends and sup- 
porters, proving that they, at least, deem 
themselves gainers by the system ; whilst 
the few, on the other hand, never cease to 
tell us of the grievance of being subject to 
the majority. 

A rapid increase of population, dwellings, 
culture; of the comforts of life and of the 
value of property, wherever manufactures 
prevail, bespeak their capacity to diffuse 
happiness and wealth. The new industry 
that has been brought into existence has in- 
duced the consumption of increased amounts 
of the productions of the land, & has added 
to the prosperity of every class of agricul- 
turists. During the last six years, under 
the benefit of protection, tour hundred sugar 
plantations have been added to the three 


hundred previously existnig in the states of 


Louisiana, which now supplies two _ thirds 
of the demand of the whole union. In the 
mean time, the price has been continually 
falling, and there is every reason to believe 
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that, within a short period, besides furnish- 
ing the home market, our planters willhave 
a surplus for exportation. 

Our warehouses, workshops, and stores 
abound with excellent and elegant wares 
of American fabrication, almost excluding 
those from abroad. Silver and plated ware 
the richest glassware, porcelain, household 
furniture and pleasure carriages, every ar- 
ticle of woollen and cotton clothing, copper, 
brass and tin wares, hardwares, arms of all 
sorts, saddlery, and every thing else made 
of leather, drugs, paints and oils, tools, u- 
tensils, and implements of all sorts, every 
kind of machinery, from the smallest instru- 
ment of cutlery to a steam engine ; nearly 
every thing that can be made of wood, 
iron, wool, cotton, glass, furs, the precious 
metals, whatever ministers to comfort, and 
most of the luxuries; all the substantial 
and ornamental means of habitation, sub- 
sistence, transportation by land and water, 
clothing and defence, are to be seen in ev- 
ery street, of every town, in every stage of 
process and transition, from the raw mate- 
tials, which are abundant and excellent, to 
the removal of the finished article to dis- 
tant places of purchase. The principal 
commerce among the several states of the 
Union 1s employed in the transportation of 
domestic manufactures, and managed by 
domestic exchanges, which have increased 
above all computation within the last few 
years. They insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, and pro- 
mote the general welfare, by bonds strong- 
er than any political ties ; infinitely strong- 
er than armies or navies. Protection to 
these resources is, as it were, the Provi- 
dence of‘ our political being, ever guarding 
the industrious citizen, while adding to the 
nation’s wealth. Without that Providence 
not a laborer, nor an artizan, whatever his 
calling, but would be  straitened and 
bioughtto ruin. Distress would be intense 
and universal. Stop the loom, and the 
plough would work in vain ; the ship would 
be unfreighted, and universal stagnation 
would succeed the present healthful activity 
of our land. Is there an American who 
would raise his ruthless hand against the 
system which prevents such a calamity ? 
who would recolonize his country, from an 
unnatural disgust for its own productions 
and morbid preference for those of Kurope? 
who would bow before the woolsack of 
England, and spurn the golden fleece 
of his own sail ? 

Aversion to manufactures has engender- 
ed, of late, bitter local prejudices a nar of 
those states in which they do not flourish. 
Not long ago their promotion was in uni- 
versal favor. When the venerable surviv- 


or of the framers of the constitution took 
the oath of fidelity toit, on commencing his 
illustrious presidency, the whole nation 
thought he proved his patriotism by being 
clothed in a suit of American broadcloth. 
To doubt the constitutionality of protecting 
manufactures was not then conceived. E- 
ven to question the policy of promoting 
them was limited to very few. ‘“Thestates- 
men and the patriots of the South were a- 
mong the foremost to vindicate both. 

The general pacification of 1815 exposed 
our market to the overwhelming force of 
English capital and skill, with more fearful 
odds than we had to contend against in the 
hostilities then closed with Great Britain. 
The inflexibility of her testrictive system, 
and the exuberant resources of our own 
country for manufactures, alone enabled us 
to withstand the great influx of her fabrics, 
and constrained us to protect our market by 
that system which has led to our present 
prosperity. Is it the cotton growing states 
who would subvert this prosperity and lay 
us once more prostrate before the power of 
our tival ? Those states who, for the arti- 
cle of cotton, enjoyed a duty which did not 
merely preecs but absolutely created its 
culture ? a tax upon all the other ‘states, 
which was represented as a grievance by the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the very infancy of our government? a tax 
which diverted labor and capital into new 
channels for the exclusive benefit of those 
states, at the expense of all the rest ? a tax 
which had not the remotest connexion with 
the revenues of the country, but was im- 
posed merely for protection ? Is it, above 
all others, the state of South Carolina that 
can complain ofa protective impos‘, while 
she enjoys a heavy duty on indigo, which 
she has ceased to produce, and which there- 
fore all the manufacturing states pay, un- 
der circumstances aggravated by the 
fact, that while they are obliged to submit 
to this tax on an article indispensable to 
their manufactures, the very state, for 
whose benefit it was imposed, declines to 
cultivate the article ? 

By a special resolution of this convention, 
an inquiry was directed into the moral influ- 
ence of our manufactures ;—in compliance 
with which we feel authorized to say, in a 
word, that the imputations sometimes cast 
upon the morals of manufacturing commu- 
nities have proved, according to the expe- 
rience of this country, to. be without the 
slightest foundation. On the contrary, it 
is believed that the moral and religious ed- 
ucation of those employed in manufactures 
is; at least, equal, if not superior, to that of 
other classes of the commuuity. — 

In concluding this address we would take 
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eesasion to observe that the present posture | in our statement of facts, and to exercise tne 
of the affairs of the United States impresses | most perfect candour in our arguments.— 
upon us the necessity of declaring what we | We therefore invite the. strictest scrutiny 
believe to be the sentiment of the friends of | to what we thus submit; whilst we are 
Ametican industry, in reference toa great | sensible that, with the advantage of more 
question which must, ina short time, occu- | time than the session of the convention has 
py the attention of Congress. Up to this.| afforded, it might have been presented ina 
period, the revenue of the government has e finished form. Deeply impressed with 
hot exceeded its wants. The debt has re-| the gravity of the subject and the moment- 
quired a system of duties that would supply | ovs aspect of our national concerns, we 
at least ten millions of dollars every year | trust that our language has never departed 
towards its extinguishment. ‘That debt, | from that toneof conciliation which becomes 
under the present course of liquidation, will | citizens of the same country differing from 
soon cease to exist; |The nation will then | their brethren upon great questions of na- 
naturally expect some reduction of duties.— | tional policy. 
Participating in the common feeling on this But let us bear constantly in mind that 
subject, we cannot close this address with-| the union, the happiness, the peace and 
out respectfully submitting to public con- | power of our beloved country depend on its 
sideration’the expediencey of, applying that | domestic industry, without which these U- 
reduction to such commodities as are inca-| nited States would cease to be an indepen- 
pable of being brought within the scope of | dent nation, 
the proteétive system ; holding it, as we do, Let those who acknowledge this great 
ispensable to the best interests of'| bond of union never forget that “united we 
the American people that that system | stand and divided we fall 3? that sugar, and 
should be sustained and preserved, without iron, hemp and lead, wool and cotton, and 
diminution, in its application to every | other productions of our diversified soil, e- 
branch of comestic industiy that may be | laborated by our own indefatigable industry, 
benefitted by its influence. and protected hy our own free government, 
Thus, fellow-citizens, we have submitted are, in effect, the government that holds us 
to your consideration our views of the con-| together, and makes us one people ; that 
stitution upon the great question of protec- | the home market is the palladium of home 
tion, If it be the true one, you will sane | itself in all its most endearing and enno- 
tion & sustain it + il'it be otherwise, let it be | bling political and social relations ; without 
rejected ; for the constitution is the supreme | which we have no common country, but 
law. should be reduced to the condition of dis- 
We have also submitted our view of the | membered and defenceless provinces. Let 
true policy of this countrv. We have sta- | it therefore be the instinct of all who ac- 
ted and urged those principles, on which the | kuowledge its causeas their own, to stand 
system of protection rests, which we believe | together, like the fathers of the revolution ; 
to be supported by the maxims of a sound | With no local jealousy, no impolitic preter- 
philosophy, the experience of mankind and | ence of one part of our system to another, 
our own. It remains with you to deter- | but maintaining a united and inflexible ad- 
mine, whether that system of protecting | herence to the whole. -  _ 
your own industry, under which you have | Spontaneous conventions like the present 
long advanced and are now prospering shall | Originated our glorious revolution and our 
be continued or abandoned ; whether you | admirable constitution. May the Almighty 
will hold fast to that which your experience | Power that presided over their deliberations, 
has proved to be good, or yield yourselves | a8d that has never yet failed to guard these 
the victims of rash and untried theory.— | United States, shed the gracious influence of 
That nearly five hundred of your fellow- | his protection upon our labors ! 
citizens should convene, from sections of} wiLLIAM WILKINS, of Pennsylvania, President. 
the country more than five hundred miles | y,ypg TALLMADGE, of N. York, viog Presidents 
apart, to consult on these engrossing sub- | GEORGE BLAKE, of Meimastianett 4 p08 
jects, is itself an argument of thedeep so- | wrenxran NILES, of Maryland, } 
licitude felt by the country at large in their | ROBERT TILLOTSON, of N. York, Secretaties. 


discussion, To have separated without | JOSHUA W, PIERCE, of N. H. 
vindicating them, would have been a deser- 
tion of the trust committed to us. ‘Their 
importance required that fulness of conside- 


CHARLES PAINE, of Vermont, 


Signed, also, on the part of all the members of the 
“Conyention—being from Maine 4, New Hampshire 20, 


i f5 a 7 oy wate Vermont 8, Massachusetts 62, Rhode Island 30, Con- 
ration which an enlightened and reflecting necticut 61, New York 146, New Jersey 47, Pennsylva- 


people havea righttodemand. It has been | 75. 100, Delaware 7, Maryland 34, Ohio 2, Virginia 3, 
vur study to adhere to the utmost accuracy | nistrict of Columbia 1—Total 598. 
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